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Baby Boom Decade: 1946-1955 


Demographically, the postwar decade ushered in a revolution 
of immeasurable consequences. Major changes in the pattern of 
births and deaths have greatly accelerated the rate of world 
population growth. This is the second of a series of three issues 
analyzing these historic demographic changes. The first issue 
reported that falling death rates in the economically under- 
developed areas of the world account for the major part of the 
decade’s sharp population increase. This issue reports that 
high postwar birth rates in some western industrial nations 
contributed to the increase, but in a lesser degree. The third 
and final issue will discuss the mass migrations of millions of 


people in the wake of World War II. 


How many babies are too many 
aries: 

That is a delicate question in- 
creasingly resolved by the family, 
within the conscience of a man and 
wife. In recent years, that question 
has been forcing itself into the con- 
sciousness of more than one nation: 
Japan, India, .China, Egypt, to 
mention a few. ~ 

Population increase of a nation 
is determined by the number of 
births minus the number of deaths 
plus (or minus) net migration. In 
lands where death rates are high, 
high birth rates are necessary to 
keep populations stable. This has 
been the traditional pattern 
throughout the ages. 

When death rates fall suddenly 
and drastically, as they did in 
many underdeveloped countries 
ia the postwar decade, high 


birth rates quickly become a dan- 
gerous anachronism. The resulting 
demographic imbalance causes a 
sudden speed-up in population 
growth. 

In western industrial nations— 
northern and western Europe, 
Canada, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand — death 
rates and birth rates had slowly 
declined from their traditional 
highs to reach record lows during 
the 1930’s. Their population grew 
slowly. 

Then the postwar baby boom 
sent birth rates up more than 50 
percent above the low levels of the 
1930’s in a number of these coun- 
tries. At the same time, already 
low death rates continued gradu- 
ally downward. This brought about 
a dramatic spurt in population 
growth in those areas. 
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In most countries of northern 
and western Europe, the baby 
boom hit a peak in 1946 or 1947. 
Between 1948 and 1950, birth rates 
receded sharply and by 1955 most 
were near their prewar level. 

The agrarian countries of south- 
ern and eastern Europe experi- 
enced no comparable postwar baby 
boom. Birth rates there were much 
higher than those of northern and 
eastern Europe during the prewar 
period. After the war, southern 
European birth rates increased 
slightly, if at all, and have gener- 
ally resumed their downtrend. The 
USSR reported birth rates of 31.7 
for 1940 and 25.6 for 1955. But 
the birth rates of the satellite coun- 
tries have changed very little. 

In the United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, the 
baby boom continues at a pace only 
slightly lower than the high of 
postwar years. As a result, popula- 
tion continues to grow rapidly. 

But in total numbers, the popu- 
lation increase of the economically 
more advanced nations was only 
about one-third that of the under- 
developed nations where the popu- 
lation base is more than twice as 
large. 

This slower growth rate in the 
west does not mean that western 
countries do not have their pop- 
ulation problems. 

The baby boom has resulted in 
38 million births in the United 
States during the postwar decade, 
1946-1955. 

This does not necessarily guaran- 
tee national prosperity, as some 
people imply. Many economists be- 
lieve that rapid population growth 
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is a drag on rising levels of living, @ 


even in the United States. 

Quite clearly, quantity is already 
threatening quality in education. 
Our elementary and secondary 
schools are already bursting at the 
seams. Colleges will feel the first 
impact about 1964. By 1970, the 
college-age population will be some 
60 percent larger than now. By 
1975, about twice as many young- 
sters will reach their eighteenth 
birthday as in 1956. 

The decade between 1965 and 
1975 may be one of considerable 
trial and tribulation. Then these 
baby boom youngsters will be 
entering the labor force, getting 
married and setting up households 
of their own. 

Will there be enough jobs for 
them? Will technology develop the 
substitutes needed to replace many 
resources which are now dwindling 
as a result of the mounting de- 
mands of our rapidly growing 
population ? 

If these postwar baby boom 
youngsters should match the fer- 
tility levels of their parents, the 
United States will experience a new 
upsurge in population growth dur- 
ing the latter part of this century. 
If this potential population growth 
materializes, what will life in the 
United States be like by the year 
2000 ? 


TRANSITION FROM WASTEFUL 
TO EFFICIENT REPRODUCTION 


To comprehend the full implica- 
tions of the postwar inflation in 
birth rates in western industrial 
nations, it is helpful to go back in 
time and review the evolutionary 
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a known to the experts as 


the demographic transition. 

Since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the populations of the 
western world have evolved from 
a pattern of slow growth based on 
wastefully high fertility and mor- 
tality to one of equally slow growth 
based on low fertility and mor- 
tality. This demographic transition 
—or vital revolution as it has been 
called—has been one of the most 
significant events in the history of 
mankind. The last issue of the 
Bulletin discussed this in consider- 
able detail in connection with the 
falling death rates in the economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries. 

To summarize briefly, a sharp 
decline in mortality was one of the 
early results of the agricultural, 
industrial and technological revo- 
lutions which emerged in the west 
during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Mortality con- 
trol was achieved first in the coun- 
tries of northern and western 
Europe with ‘‘the highest stand- 
ards of public order, public health, 
and medical care. Scandinavia 
achieved a death rate of 20 per 
thousand in the 1860’s; England, 
about 1880; the Netherlands, about 
1890; and the rest of northwestern 
Europe around the turn of the 
eentury.’”! 

It has been estimated that the 
United States’ death rate had de- 
clined to about 24 by 1870.2 Death 
rates of the United States and the 
white Commonwealth nations 
(Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land) were about 20 before 1900. 
Most of eastern Europe and the 
Balkans did not reach the 20 mark 
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until the 1920’s or 1930’s.8 

Between 1900 and the 1930’s, 
the death rates of northern and 
western Europe, the United States 
and the white Commonwealth na- 
tions continued to decline. Since 
then, new lows have been recorded. 

With few exceptions, there was 
no corresponding decline in the 
traditionally uncontrolled human 
reproduction for a few genera- 
tions after the death rate began to 
fall. As a result, populations ex- 
perienced mushroom growth. It 
has been estimated that the popula- 
tions of Europe and ‘‘ Europe over- 
seas’’ increased almost four-fold 
between 1750 and 1900.4 

Working and living conditions 
changed gradually with industrial- 
ization and urbanization. So did 
individual and group values. 
Birth rates began to decline, and 
the small-family pattern slowly 
emerged. 

This slow decline in fertility 
continued. By the twentieth cen- 
tury, the trend had appreciably re- 
duced the rapid growth of popula- 
tion in western industrial nations. 

From an humanitarian point of 
view, this demographic transition 
was one of man’s greatest achieve- 
ments. It has meant 

. escape from the more devastating 
ravages of disease and hunger, with great 
improvement in the physical well-being 
of the average .. . [individual]. Thus 
the average expectation of life in the 
more advanced countries ... is at least 
twice that prevailing at the beginning of 
the modern period. At the same time, 
lower birth rates have meant freedom 
from the untold human hardships in- 
volved in the reckless prolificacy that 
formerly seemed necessary to match the 
mortal inroads of recurrent catastrophe.5 
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The demographic transition, fol- 
lowing a geographical and chrono- 
logical pattern, first emerged and 
has progressed farthest in the more 
advanced countries of northern 
and western Europe, the United 
States and the white Common- 
wealth countries. It began later 
and has advanced less in the agra- 
rian regions of southern and east- 
ern Europe. 

Since the end of World War II, 
the demographic transition has be- 
gun in the economically underde- 
veloped areas of the world. Death 
rates are falling rapidly but birth 
rates remain high. 

BIRTHS DECLINE LATER AND 

MORE SLOWLY THAN DEATHS 

Before the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, there was no 
significant decline in birth rates of 
the most advanced countries, ex- 
cept France and the United States. 
Birth rate declines generally fol- 
lowed the economic development in 
northern and western Europe, the 
United States and the white Com- 
monwealth countries. By 1900, 
birth rates in southern and eastern 
Europe were beginning to decline. 

The downtrend in fertility and 
mortality continued until unprece- 
dented lows in birth and death 
rates were reached during the 
Great Depression of the 1930’s. In 
a number of the highly industrial- 
ized countries of northern and 
western Europe, the demographic 
transition had apparently run its 
full course by that time because 
birth rates were only slightly high- 
er than death rates and population 
grew very slowly, if at all. In 
many of these countries, annual 
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rates of growth amounted to less 
than one-half of one percent. In 
France and Austria, deaths out- 
numbered births, and populations 
actually declined. 

The Netherlands was a notable 
exception to Europe’s low birth 
rate norm. During the period 
1935-39, the Netherlands recorded 
the highest birth rate and one of 
the lowest death rates in northern 
and western Europe. As a result, 
her annual rate of natural increase 
was almost 1.2 percent. 

In the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe, population was 
still growing at a rather rapid rate 
because fertility reductions were 
less in these areas. Even in these 
countries ‘‘. . . there had been im- 
portant declines in the rate of nat- 
ural increase that brought promise 
of future relief from the pressure 
of a constantly increasing popula- 
tion on a restricted and compara- 
tively static economy.’”* 

During the period 1935-39, the 
birth rate in the United States was 
18.8, the death rate was 11.0 and 
the rate of natural increase was 
only 0.8 percent. That latter rate 
was considerably higher than in 
most of the northern and western 
European countries. 

In Canada, the comparable rate 
of natural increase was 1.1 per- 
cent; in Australia and New Zea- 
land, 0.8 percent. In terms of pop- 
ulation growth, these Common- 
wealth countries occupied an in- 
termediate position between the 
low rates of growth in northern 
and western Europe and the high- 
est rates in southern and eastern 
Europe. 
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THE BABY BOOM IN NORTH 
AND WEST EUROPE 


The baby boom of the war and 
early postwar years was a most 
significant demographic develop- 
ment in the countries of northern 
and western Europe where fertil- 
ity had been declining for a num- 
ber of decades. Strange as it may 
seem, population growth was gen- 
erally more rapid after 1940 than 
it was during the 1930’s, in spite 
of heavy war losses. The boom in 
births accounted for the renewed 
growth in all countries except 
West Germany. There, growth was 
due to a tremendous influx of dis- 
placed persons and expellees from 
the Communist areas in eastern 
Europe between 1944 and 1948. 

A strong upward trend in birth 
rates emerged in the latter years 
of the war in most countries of 
northern and western Europe. The 
trend became quite striking dur- 
ing the early postwar years and 
reached a peak in most countries 
of northern and western Europe 
in 1946 or 1947. 

France, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Finland and Sweden re- 
corded more than a 50 percent in- 
crease in crude birth rates from 
the lowest level of the 1930’s to 
the postwar highs. Austria, Eng- 
land and Wales, Denmark, Switz- 
erland and Ireland recorded a 20 
to 50 percent increase. Birth rates 
had not been at such a high level 
in most of these countries since 
the period immediately following 
World War I. In the ease of 
France and the Netherlands, it is 
necessary to go back almost to the 
turn of the century to find such 
high rates.” 
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Birth rates have since declined 
from the postwar peak in 1946 or 
1947 in almost every country of 
northern and western Europe. 
Most of the decline occurred be- 
tween 1948 and 1950. There has 
been very little fluctuation in birth 
rates in those areas since 1950. 

By 1955, birth rates had dropped 
between 15 and 30 percent from 
their postwar highs in the Nether- 
lands, England and Wales, Den- 
mark, Sweden, France, Norway 
and Austria. They had dropped 
considerably in most other areas of 
northern and western Europe. 
Now they are near or even below 
the levels of the 1935-39 period. 
France and Norway are two excep- 
tions. There, birth rates have de- 
clined rather sharply from their 
postwar highs ; 1955 rates were still 
nearly 25 percent higher than the 
rates of 1935-39. 


BIRTH RATE DECLINES 

CONTINUE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE 

The demographic transition 
which had run almost its full 
course in the highly industrialized 
countries of northern and western 
Kurope by 1930 had started and 
progressed much more slowly in 
the agrarian countries of southern 
and eastern Europe. By the eve of 
World War II, birth rates were 
still about 40 percent higher there 
than in the industrialized coun- 
tries of northern and western 
Europe. None of the southern 
European countries experienced a 
postwar upsurge in births com- 
parable to that in northern and 
western Europe. Any birth rate 
increases in southern Europe 
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Figure 1: BirtH Rate TRENDS IN Four EvropeaN Countries® 


In all of the countries of northern and western Europe the ‘‘baby boom’’ which 
followed the end of World War II lasted only about two years, after which births 
returned to near the prewar level, even below. The two notable exceptions are France 


and Italy. 


In France the birth rate has stabilized at a considerably higher point 


than it was during the 1930’s. In Italy the steady downward trend has resumed 


since the war. 


moved the postwar highs only 
slightly above the 1935-39 levels. 


Generally, birth rates continued 
in their long-range downtrend 
throughout the postwar decade. 
This trend has been most striking 
in Italy. By 1955, Italy’s birth 
rate was only 18.1—lower than the 
birth rates in a number of north- 
ern and western European eoun- 
tries including France; and it was 
almost seven points lower than the 
United States’ rate. Italy’s birth 
rate had declined by more than 20 
percent from the 1935-39 level; 
Portugal’s declined 12 percent; 


Spain’s 6 percent; and Yugo- 
slavia’s 4 percent. By 1955, birth 
rates in all of southern Europe 
were only about 25 percent higher 
than in northern and western 
Europe. 

TRENDS IN THE USSR 

AND THE SATELLITES 

Demographic data for the east- 

ern European countries are very 
limited for the postwar decade. 
Until very recently, the USSR had 
released no postwar data. Informa- 
tion recently made available is too 
sketchy to permit thorough evalua- 
tion of developments there. 
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Figure 2: CoNTINUING BaBy Boom IN THREE CouNTIES? 


One of the remarkable demographic developments since the war is the stabilization 
at higher levels of fertility in the three countries shown above and in New Zealand. 


This is a new development in Anglo-Saxon industrialized countries. 


The sixty-four 


dollar demographic question with respect to these countries is: will these relatively 
high rates continue or will these countries tend to follow the downward trend char- 
acteristic of European birth rates generally? 


Even the total population of the 
USSR is still in doubt. Western- 
ers generally believed that it was 
more than 215 million in 1955. Last 
year the Soviet regime announced 
a population of 200.2 million as of 
April 1956.1° If the lower figure is 
correct, Soviet wartime population 
losses—including those dying as a 
result of the war and also the de- 
cline in the number of babies born 
during the war—were underesti- 
mated in the west by as much as 15 
million. 


Despite the lack of accurate 


Preis, general postwar trends can 


be broadly outlined. Certainly, the 
demographic situation was drasti- 
cally altered because of the war 
and the postwar political upheay- 
als. War fatalities were very much 
heavier in eastern Europe than in 
the remainder of Europe. They 
numbered about 7.5 million in the 
satellites, and most of these were 
in Poland and East Germany. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1948, the satellites 
lost another five million people 
through migration. Many of these 
migrants were ethnic Germans and 
Jews who were expelled or fled the 
new totalitarian regimes. The net 
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result was that between 1938 and 
1948, the satellites have experi- 
enced a seven percent decline in 
actual numbers, in spite of a size- 
able natural increase in popula- 
tion due to a sharp decline in the 
death rate." 

It seems that the satellites ex- 
perienced no baby boom compara- 
ble to that of northern and western 
Europe during the postwar decade. 
Birth rates in 1955 were virtually 
the same as during the prewar pe- 
riod. They are now about 40 per- 
cent higher than in northern and 
western Europe and 10 percent 
higher than in southern Europe.!” 


According to recent USSR sta- 
tistics, the 1955 birth rate was 25.6 
compared with 31.7 in 1940.1* This 
means that the USSR birth rate is 
now about the same as that of the 
United States; and their birth rates 
are about 50 percent higher than 
the rates prevailing in northern 
and western Europe. 


BABY BOOM IN THE U. S., CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

In the beginning, the postwar 
baby boom followed much the same 
pattern in North America and 
Oceania—the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand— 
as it did in northern and western 
Europe. There was a strong up- 
ward trend in marriage rates and 
birth rates during and immediate- 
ly following World War II, and 
this trend culminated in levels 
which were much higher than those 
of the 1930’s. 

For example, the crude marriage 
rate in the United States averaged 
8.9 during the period 1930-34. It 
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rose to 13.2 in 1942 and reached x 
high of 16.4 in 1946 when millions 
of servicemen returned from over- 
seas.14 

The birth rate averaged 18.8 
during the period 1935-39, reached 
a wartime high of 22.7 in 1943 and 
a postwar high of 26.6 in 1947. It 
is necessary to go back to the early 
1920’s to find a comparably high 
birth rate in the United States. 

As shown in the tabulation be- 
low, the white Commonwealth 
countries experienced much the 
same trend in birth rates: 





Postwar 
High Percent 
1935-39 (1947) Change 
United States 18.8 26.6 +41.5 
Canada 20.3 28.9 +42.4 
Australia 17.2 24.1 +40.1 
New Zealand 17.4 26.5 +52.3 


WHAT TOUCHED OFF THE 
BABY BOOM? 

What caused this fertility up- 
surge in northern and western 
Europe? It was due in part to a 
large increase in marriages during 
and following World War II. 
Many of these marriages were 
those which had been postponed 
during the depression and the 
early war years. 

The postwar baby boom also re- 
flected the disruption of family 
life during those years. Many 
couples who were married before 
and during the war had postponed 
having their children until the war 
was over and normal family rela- 
tionships were restored. 

Finally, the large number of 
postwar births reflected to a con- 
siderable extent the favorable 


socio-economic climate aceompany® 
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) ing full employment and prosper- 


ity. Couples are now marrying at 
an earlier age and they are having 
their children during the early 
years of marriage. So in addition 
to a ‘‘ecatching up’’ on postponed 
marriages and births, many mar- 
ried couples have been ‘‘ borrowing 
from the future’’ during the past 
decade of prosperity.’® 

Thus, in northern and western 
Europe, the postwar upsurge in 
birth rates was mainly a temporary 
phenomenon resulting from 
changes in the timing of marriages 
and the timing of childbearing 
within marriages. The baby boom 
was not the result of a sharp up- 
ward trend in the average size of 
completed families.* However, it 
does appear that the long-range 
downtrend in family size was 
checked and leveled off during the 
postwar period. The trend is now 
toward medium-sized families, and 
away from no-child families and 
large families. 

At first, it was generally believed 
that the postwar baby boom in 
North America and Oceania would 
be a temporary phenomenon, just 
as it was in northern and western 
Europe. Most demographers 
thought that as soon as the mar- 
riages and births which were post- 
poned during the depression and 
war years were accounted for, fer- 
tility rates would return to their 
prewar levels. 

*France is a notable exception. During 
the postwar period, an obvious trend 
emerged toward a larger completed 
family size. But it should be remembered 
that during the 1930’s, the French popu- 
lation was failing to reproduce itself as 


® a result of extremely low fertility. 
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But to the surprise of most of 
the experts, the baby boom has con- 
tinued unabated in the United 
States and the white Common- 
wealths throughout the post-war 
period. By 1955, the birth rates 
of these countries had declined 
very slightly from the highs of 
1947. In the United States, the 
1955 birth rate was still 32 percent 
higher than during the 1935-39 pe- 
riod. It was 39 percent higher 
in Canada, 31 percent higher in 
Australia, and 43 percent higher in 
New Zealand. 


STUDY REVEALS POSTWAR 
TRENDS IN U. S, 

Does the postwar baby boom 
mean a trend toward larger fami- 
lies in the United States and the 
white Commonwealth countries? 
Five or six years ago most demog- 
raphers would have answered that 
question unhesitatingly with ‘‘No.’’ 
They would have pointed out that 
war, depression and prosperity 
often result in considerable fluctu- 
ation in annual birth rates; that, 
in the long run, these fluctuations 
have little influence on the size of 
completed families; and that child- 
bearing is merely temporarily post- 
poned or advanced as the condi- 
tions warrant. Some experts might 
even have predicted that the pre- 
war downtrend in family size 
would be resumed in a few years. 

Today, demographers would give 
a much more cautious reply to that 
question. Mr. P. K. Whelpton, Di- 
rector of the Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Prob- 
lems, who has devoted more time 
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than any other demographer to 
the study of the postwar fertility 
trend in the United States, dis- 
cusses the question in this manner: 

... there was a marked tendency for 
American women to postpone marriage 
and childbearing during the depression 
years of the 1930’s, and for some... to 
return to the predepression pattern dur- 
ing the recovery years which followed the 
outbreak of World War II. Since the 
close of World War II there has been a 
striking tendency to marry and start 
childbearing at substantially younger 
ages than during the preceding sixty 
years or more. The first shift lowered 
age-specific birth rates substantially dur- 
ing the decade preceding the war. A 
study which I have made indicates that 
over 2 million births had been postponed 
by the end of 1940, and that during 
World War II nearly as many births 
were postponed by young women as were 
made up by older women. Since the end 
of the war most of the postponed births 
have been made up; and, more import- 
ant, the marked reduction in the age of 
women at marriage and at the starting 
of families has ‘‘advanced’’ many births 
by a year or more. These two factors 
appear to have swelled the number of 
births during 1946-1955 by between 
3,500,000 and 4,500,000. These major 
changes are of a temporary nature . . .16 


AMERICAN FAMILIES ARE 
GROWING LARGER 

During the postwar decade of 
1946-1955, there were about 38 mil- 
lion births in the United States. 
Mr. Whelpton certainly does not 
attribute all of them to temporary 
changes which do not alter the size 
of completed families. First of all, 
he explains that it is very difficult 
to assess the postwar upsurge of 
fertility in terms of family size be- 
cause there is no way of knowing 
how many children postwar wives 
will have borne by the time they 
reach the end of their reproductive 
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FiaurE 3: AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH 

Rates, SELECTED AREAS, 1946-5517 

The growth rates shown here repre- 
sent the combination of natural increase 
and migration. Immigration has greatly 
accelerated growth in Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, whereas emigration has re- 
duced the rate of growth in southern and 
eastern Europe. 

1Includes Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom, 21948-1955. Includes Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Rumania. #Includes Italy, 
Portugal and Spain. 
ages. Many postwar wives still 
have a decade or so of childbearing 
before them. 

In discussing historical trends in 
the size of American families, de- 
mographers use the term ‘‘birth 
eohort’’ to refer to those women 
who were born during a certain 
period. Thus, the birth cohort of 
1900-05 comprises the women born 
during this period. In the United 
States, we have cohort fertility 
data as far back as the cohorts of 
1875-80. Those women in the co- 
hort of 1875-80 who lived to age 


45 (considered to be the end of the 6 
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reproductive period) experienced 
an average of 3.8 births. This 
cohort fertility rate steadily de- 
clined until it reached a low of 2.3 
births per woman in the cohorts of 
1905-15. These figures are for all 
women. If single women are ex- 
cluded, the rate for married women 
declined from 4.2 (cohorts of 
1875-80) to 2.5 (cohorts of 
1905-15.) 18 


Mr. Whelpton points out that: 


Among women born after 1915, this 
cohort birth rate is going to go up. No 
one knows exactly how much, because 
these women haven’t reached the end of 
their childbearing period as yet. But we 
do know this: The women who are now 
35 to 39 have had already as many chil- 
dren as the women who are now 45 to 54. 

Coming to still more recent cohorts, 
the women who are now aged 30 to 35, 
have already had as many births as the 
women in the cohorts of 1905-15 had had 
by the end of the childbearing period. 
We know that these younger women are 
going to have more births, but we don’t 
know how many.!9 


American families have begun 
to grow larger. The trend toward 
the medium-sized families, two to 
four children, is quite clear. As in 
northern and western Europe, there 
are fewer no-child and one-child 
families than during prewar years. 
The proportion of very large fam- 
ilies has also declined.?° 


The annual rate of second births 
has climbed from 3.2 per 100 
married women under age 45 in 
1940-41 to 4.3 per 100 in 1954-55. 
The increase in the number of 
third and fourth births has been 
more striking. The annual rate 
for third births jumped from 1.8 


e 1940-41 to 3.1 in 1954-55, and 
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the rate for fourth births increased 
70 percent during this period.*! 


EARLY MARRIAGES KEEP 
BIRTH RATE HIGH 


The trends toward earlier mar- 
riage and earlier childbearing have 
comtributed, to a great extent, to 
the maintenance of the high level 
of fertility since the 1947 peak. To 
illustrate, each 1,000 women who 
were born in 1896-1900 had experi- 
enced 750 births by the time they 
had reached ages 20-24. But those 
women who were born in 1931-35 
have experienced 1,065 births per 
1,000 women. This represents an 
inerease of about 40 percent.?? 

Put another way, the cohort of 
1921-25 women who were between 
31 and 35 in 1955 have already had 
more children than the 1906-10 
cohorts had at the end of their 
childbearing years.** This indicates 
a trend toward larger families. But 
we do not know what the com- 
pleted size of the families of these 
women now in their early 30’s will 
be. Mr. Whelpton calls this the 
$64,000 question, and one can only 
guess the answer. 

One novel research project is 
providing some basis for a predic- 
tion. Under the direction of Mr. 
Whelpton and Dr. Ronald Freed- 
man, a study called the ‘‘Growth 
of American Families’? is now 
being jointly conducted by the 
Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems and the 
Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. In 1955, 
interviews were conducted on a 
national probability sample of 
white married women between the 
ages of 18 and 39 who were living 
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with their husbands. The data 
obtained from these interviews are 
still being tabulated and analyzed, 
but they already indicate that the 
women interviewed expect to have 
an average of a little over three 
children when they have reached 
the end of the reproductive period. 


Mr. Whelpton estimates that if 
we make allowance ‘‘for the other 
white women—those married but 
not living with their husbands, and 
those widowed, divorced or single 
—and allow also for the nonwhite 
women ... [the figure is brought 
down] to about 2.9 children as the 
expected size of family for women 
of all types.’’* This compares with 
2.3 children for the last birth 
cohort to reach the end of the re- 
productive period. 


In evaluating the reliability of 
the data from this study, Mr. 
Whelpton says that: 


We know very well that the correlation 
between the number of children that 
women like these say they expect to have, 
and the number they will actually have, 
will not be high because some women will 
go over the expected number and others 
will stay below that number. But there 
are reasons for thinking that the average 
number expected per women will not be 
much different from the average number 
they will actually have, and _ that 
altogether they probably won’t have 
quite as many as they expect.25 


This would mean that ‘‘the 
women who are now 18 to 39 years 
old and who were born from 1917 
to 1938 will have about the same 
number of children as the women 
who were born during the 
1890’s.’"® An average of about 
three births per woman living to 
age 45 would result in a 12 percent 
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growth in the United States popu- @ 

lation every 10 years. 

POSTWAR TRENDS CAUSE SPURT 
IN GROWTH RATES 

During the postwar decade, all 
countries of Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and Oceania have experienced 
either a rise in birth rates or declin- 
ing death rates—or both. As a re- 
sult, their populations have grown 
considerably faster than during the 
prewar period. Despite heavy war 
losses in certain areas, most coun- 
tries of northern and western 
Europe, North America and 
Oceania now have larger popula- 
tions than they would have had if 
the growth trends of the 1930’s 
had continued. 

In 1955, the world’s annual rate 
of natural increase (excess of 
births over deaths) was about 1.5 
percent. As a group, the United 
States and the white Common- 
wealths had the highest rates of 
the more advanced countries: 2.0 
percent in Canada, 1.6 percent in 
New Zealand, 1.6 percent in the 
United States, and 1.4 percent in 
Australia. 

It should be emphasized that the 
rates of natural increase do not 
reflect the growth of the total pop- 
ulations of these countries. Many 
of them, especially the white Com- 
monwealth counties, have received 
a heavy influx of immigrants dur- 
ing the postwar period. Making 
allowance for this heavy immigra- 
tion, the average annual rate of 
population growth between 1946 
and 1955 amounted to 2.4 percent 
in Canada and Australia, 2.2 per- 
cent in New Zealand, and 1.75 per- 
cent in the United States. @ 
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Soviet statistics indicate that the 
USSR was experiencing an annual 
rate of natural increase of 1.7 
percent in 1955. This compares 
with a rate of about 1.3 percent in 
the European satellites, 1.2 percent 
in southern Europe, and about 0.6 
percent in northern and western 
Europe. In the latter area, the 
Netherlands had the highest rate, 
1.4 percent. The lowest recorded 
rates of natural increase were 0.3 
percent in Austria and 0.4 in the 
United Kingdom.?* 


WESTERN INDUSTRIAL VS 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
While the rate of population 

growth in the western countries is 
considerably higher than it was 
during the prewar period, these 
growth rates do not present a prob- 
lem comparable to those of the 
underdeveloped areas. With the 
exception of the thinly-populated 
white Commonwealths, growth 
rates do not compare with such 
rates as 2.5 and 3.0 percent which 
many underdeveloped countries are 
now experiencing. And there are 
other, even more fundamental, dif- 
ferences. 


First of all, by definition, the 
more advanced nations have larger 
productive capacities to support 
their people. The populations of 
the western industrial countries 
also have at their disposal the 
knowledge and means necessary for 
controlling their fertility. They 
are exercising this control now. The 
average woman in the western 
countries probably bears less than 
half as many children as the aver- 
age woman in the underdeveloped 
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areas. Furthermore, the popula- 
tions of the western industrial 
nations have in the past (e.g., the 
1930’s) demonstrated the ability 
and willingness to restrict their 
fertility sharply when economic or 
other conditions threaten the secur- 
ity of the family. But the masses 
in the economically underdeveloped 
regions do not have either the 
knowledge or the means necessary 
for effective fertility control, and 
they have yet to demonstrate a 
widespread desire to obtain such 
knowledge. 

In addition, the populations in 
the underdeveloped areas have 
what might be called a ‘‘built-in’’ 
high growth potential. These pop- 
ulations have a large proportion of 
young adults in their prime repro- 
ductive ages. And what is more 
important, they still have rela- 
tively high death rates. As con- 
ditions of public health are im- 
proved, these death rates are bound 
to decline—in many cases very 
drastically. When this happens the 
proportion of children in these 
populations will increase because 
death-prevention techniques are 
most effective among infants and 
children. As they mature, ever 
larger cohorts of young adults 
come into the reproductive ages. 

Unless birth rates are corre- 
spondingly reduced, any reduc- 
tions in the death rate will result 
in increased population growth. 
This situation does not exist in the 
more advanced western countries 
where, in most cases, death rates 
are already about as low as to- 
day’s medical science permits. This 
is particularly true of deaths prior 
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to the reproductive ages. The lower- 
ing of the death rate in the ages 
after 50 will not add to the fertility 
potential of future cohorts. Any 
further reduction in mortality will 
almost certainly come slowly and 
will not result in sharply increased 
population growth. 


WESTERN NATIONS HAVE THEIR 
POPULATION PROBLEMS 
But it is fallacious to assume 
that the western industrial coun- 
tries do not have population prob- 
lems to face. The major problems 
of the immediate future will be 
concerned more with composition 
than with numbers. Changes in 
the age structures of the popula- 
tions in these countries indicate an 
increasing proportion of children 
and old people. The aging trend 
and the many problems it presents 
will be analyzed in a future issue. 
The President’s Economic Re- 
port, transmitted to the Congress 
on January 23, 1957, called atten- 
tion to these postwar changes in 
the country’s pattern of population 

growth and age composition: 
Notable changes under way in the size 
and composition of our population have 
important implications for the future 
which are not yet widely appreciated. A 
fuller understanding of their nature and 
meaning is essential for timely public 
and private action to promote and accom- 
modate economic growth. ... As a 
result of these developments, the popula- 
tion increased in the past decade at an 
average rate of 1.7 percent per year. 
Although this rate is far below the aver- 
age of about 3 percent maintained in 
1790-1860, it is extremely high in com- 
parison with expectations and more than 
double the rate in the prewar decade.?8 
Circumstances in the United 
States today are quite different 
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from those of the period 1790-1860 
when a three percent growth rate 
was maintained. Then this country 
still had vast expanses of unex- 
plored territory. Not a carload of 
iron ore had yet been taken from 
the great ‘‘inexhaustible’’ Mesabi 
Range, not a carload of copper or 
silver ore from the reserves in the 
west, nor had a tree yet been cut 
for commercial purposes in the 
great northwest. The Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific railroads 
did not join to span the continent 
until 1869. 


Those people who equate the 
country’s future well-being in 
terms of open spaces, fresh air, 
clean, unpolluted water as well as 
in terms of vigorous economic 
growth are aware of how popula- 
tion pressure can devastate a 
nation’s resources. They do not 
want it to happen here. They are 
appalled that every year, one mil- 
lion acres of productive land are 
lost to factory expansion, real 
estate developments, air fields and 
super-highways; and that still 
another half-million acres are lost 
to the ravages of wind and water 
erosion. 

The President’s Economic Re- 
port reviewed some of the problems 
which will emerge during the next 
decade: 


Before and shortly after World War 
II, the consensus of experts was that the 
population of the United States would 
grow more and more slowly, reach a 
peak within a few decades, and then 
begin to decline. Actually, the popula- 
tion has grown in the last ten years at 
more than double the rate that prevailed 
in the 1930’s. There have also been 
notable and diverse changes in the rates 
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of population growth in different sec- 
tions of the Nation. These changes and 
the increase in total population have 
already exerted profound influence on 
our economy. New challenges will arise 
in the future when the sharp increase in 
the number of births since 1940, and 
especially since 1946, is reflected in the 
size of significant age groups. The 
number of young people reaching their 
eighteenth birthday in the mid-1970’s 
will be nearly double what it was in 
1956. The population of college age can 
be expected to increase by something 
over 60 percent by 1970; but in that year 
enrollments in the regular sessions of 
institutions of higher education are now 
expected to be more than double the 
present figure. The number of first 
marriages, which will be reflected in the 
rate of household formation, is likely 
to be substantially larger in the mid- 
1960’s than at present and very much 
larger in the late 1960’s and the 1970’s. 
The actual size of the labor force is 
unpredicably affected by the decisions 
of individuals in choosing, or not choos- 
ing, to seek employment. Although the 
rates of labor force participation cannot 
be safely forecast, the number of persons 
available for work is certain to grow 
substantially.29 


DO MORE BABIES MEAN 

CONTINUED PROSPERITY? 
Dr. Alfred Sauvy, the French 
demographer, has examined the 
many difficulties involved in estab- 
lishing what an optimum popula- 
tion may be for any country.®® He 
concludes that there is no such 
thing as an over-all population 
optimum. The optimum would be 
different in terms of military ne- 
cessity from what it might be in 
terms of the welfare of the individ- 
ual citizen. It would again be quite 
different in terms of the most pru- 
dent use of resources over many 
generations. The privation and 
poverty of many underdeveloped 
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nations today seems to indicate 
that in terms of their economies, 
these nations have exceeded their 
population optima. 

What about the United States? 
As long ago as 1939, Mr. P. K. 
Whelpton expressed the opinion 
that in the long term the popula- 
tion optimum for the United States 
in terms of ‘‘per capita economic 
welfare,’’ was no more than 100 
million.*4 Before very long the 
population of the United States 
will be twice that number. 

Today there is a widely held be- 
lief among some economists and 
businessmen that the rapid popula- 
tion growth of the postwar decade 
has been conducive to, if not re- 
sponsible for, our national pros- 
perity. They honestly believe that 
the cycle of the nineteenth century 
can be repeated. 

The time has come when this at- 
titude should be re-examined. It 
was well founded during the form- 
ative years of the republic. Then 
a rapidly growing population was 
essential to the building of a new, 
resource-rich nation. But in the 
rapid development of the United 
States from an agrarian to an in- 
dustrial nation, some non-renew- 
able resources have been exhausted 
and others have been drained to 
the danger point. Water is now an 
acute problem in some parts of the 
country. 

Has the economic principle of 
the law of diminishing returns al- 
ready set in? In pondering that 
question, one basic postulate of 
economics should be remembered : 
production depends on the inter- 
action between three factors: capi- 
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tal, resources and labor. The max- 
imum productivity is achieved 
when the increments of these three 
factors are at the level of maxi- 
mum efficiency. The components 
are interchangeable only to a very 
limited extent. In the United 
States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the resource base far exceed- 
ed the capital or labor bases. Large 
increments of capital and labor 
greatly increased productivity. In- 
crements of labor when capital and 
resources are limited will not nec- 
essarily increase productivity — 
per capita or total productivity. 

Over any long period of time this 
principle would contradict the 
popular theory that ‘‘more babies 
mean more business.’’ A continued 
rapid increase in population, even 
in the most fortunate United 
States, would eventually tend to 
lower the levels of living. It does 
not guarantee prosperity, as some 
people claim. 


AN ECONOMIST’S VIEW 


Professor Joseph J. Spengler, of 
the Department of Economics of 
Duke University, writing in the 
Harvard Business Review, warns 
that rapid population growth and 
high living levels in the United 
States combine to put heavy stresses 
on the economy: 

In the past, lower living standards 
masked the effects of population growth; 
in the future, alleviation of poverty will 
intensify population pressure and make 
its harmful aspects manifest. 

When consumption per capita is low, 
the average individual makes only small 
demands on limited resources, and aggre- 
gate demand increases very little with 
population growth. But when living 
standards are high, the individual makes 
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considerable demand on fixed resources 
and the absolute aggregate demand in- 
creases markedly as the number of people 
grows. What we can look forward to, if 
we plan on continued population in- 
creases, is a different sort of poverty 
brought on by progressively intensified 
population pressure. 


In actuality, population growth brings 
with it two definite disadvantages: (1) 
population growth absorbs capital and 
resources which might otherwise be used 
to increase equipment per worker and 
consumption per head, and (2) popula- 
tion growth makes the cost of raw 
materials much higher. The facts oper- 
ate to make a country’s per capita 
income lower than it would be if popula- 
tion remained stable. Population growth 
is really income-depressing.32 


Dr. Spengler summed up his ar- 
guments in the following manner: 

The fact is that even though per capita 
income (defined in the somewhat mislead- 
ing manner currently in vogue among 
statisticians) does not fall, manifestations 
of population pressure will everywhere 
become conspicuous in the United States, 
and per capita income defined in more 
realistic terms may fall. 

Americans today, living better than 
they ever have before, will feel the pinch 
of scarcities which went unnoticed until 
everybody began to want more and de- 
mand more. Shortages which are being 
brought to light by the course of demo- 
grahic events in the United States will 
be greatly intensified by the progress of 
population and aggregate consumption 
in other parts of the world, since these 
other areas will be drawing increasingly 
on relatively limited sources of supply, 
major access to which has heretofore 
been enjoyed by Americans. 

What we have said above is laden with 
implication for public policy in the 
United States as well as in other parts 
of the world, since public policy may be 
made either to check or to stimulate fer- 
tility. At present public policy in many 
countries serves to promote population 
growth. If nations persist in this direc- 
tion, the stork will eventually eat up 
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i of the fruits of contemporary tech- 
nological progress. 

Of even greater importance is the fact 
that continuation of population growth 
is likely to intensify various social and 
economic problems, solutions to which 
will be sought largely through state in- 
tervention. Should this come to pass, the 
economy will become less flexible and the 
freedom of individuals to do as they 
please would tend to become highly cir- 
cumscribed. In this event the stork 
would have managed to do what the 
followers of Marx had found themselves 
unable to do for all they tried—fasten 
fetters on mankind.33 


SOME OTHER WARNINGS 

In 1955, the Twentieth Century 
Fund published a survey that con- 
tains information which, when 
shorn of technical terminology, 
suggests that the United States 
may already have passed its popu- 
lation optimum in terms of the 
new materials essential to our in- 
dustrial society. The survey points 
out that our insatiable industrial 
economy ‘‘chews up’’ tremendous 
quantities of raw materials every 
year in the production of 40 per- 
cent of the world’s goods. Al- 
though the United States is blessed 
with a variety and abundance of 
natural resources, it is far from 
self-sufficient in many essential raw 
materials. Three precautionary 
measures are suggested : 

(1) to promote intensive research de- 
signed to develop new techniques for 
utilizing our abundant reserves of low- 
grade resources, (2) to rely on imports 
as much as possible in order to main- 
tain our domestic reserves of critical 
minerals, and (3) to maintain a stock- 
piling program for materials that can 
be stored without deterioration and would 


be vital necessities in the event of an- 
other war.34 


@ Dr. Brock Chisholm, former Di- 
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rector General of the World Health 
Organization and one of the 
world’s leading psychiatrists, pre- 
dicted that within ten years North 
America will no longer have access 
to many of the far-flung resources 
needed by our industrial economy : 

. . we have been exploiting our for- 
ests, our mines, our land, everything that 
we have, and we have thus rendered our 
present situation really dangerous. We 
have no right to go on passing on these 
problems to next generations who didn’t 
start them. Take, for instance, natural 
resources. North America, the northern 
part of North America is now using 
about half of the total production of 
the world’s irreplaceable natural re- 
sources. Since the end of the first World 
War, the United States and Canada have 
used more of the irreplaceable natural 
resources of the world than the whole 
human race had used up to that time. 
Very large amounts of these natural re- 
sources are coming from heavily popu- 
lated, over-populated countries with 
very heavy death rates and very low 
standards of living. 

How much longer will North America 
be able to have this lion’s share of nat- 
ural resources? Probably not ten years 
longer, because the other countries are 
beginning to recognize that from their 
own point of view, the welfare of their 
own people and the world’s welfare, per- 
haps, they would be wiser to keep their 
own natural resources even though this 
means somewhat slower development, to 
do their own manufacturing and to sell 
finished products. It is the highly de- 
veloped countries of the world that are 
going to have to face these particular 
problems,35 

Several scientists expressed grave 
misgivings about the current rapid 
rate of population growth in the 
United States at the 1956 annual 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. They believe this rapid 
growth endangers the American 
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way of life. These statements were 
presented in detail in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Bulletin. 


DO WE THINK FOR OURSELVES? 


Most people are easily lulled into 
complacency by the widely accept- 
ed idea that in the United States, 
‘More babies mean more busi- 
ness’’: so ‘‘the more the merrier.”’ 
After all, that is a modern exten- 
sion of the old exploitative theory 
which helped to open up and de- 
velop this vast, resourch-rich conti- 
nent. Thoroughly imbedded in our 
culture pattern, that theory condi- 
tions the thinking and actions of 
most of us. 


But we live today in an entirely 
different world than did our pio- 
neer ancestors. Whether we like it 
or not, we will live in still another 
kind of world tomorrow. 

Rapid population growth is a 
drag on rising living levels in coun- 
tries where two-thirds of the 
world’s people live. It could con- 
ceivably happen here, as the rec- 
ord indicates. Yet very few people 
eare to face that unpleasant truth. 


For those who have the courage 
to face the facts now, Dr. Chisholm 
suggests what could be a point of 
departure: ‘‘There are certain 
things, if we think for ourselves, 
we will find ourselves impelled to 
do. First and perhaps most im- 
portantly, a long-range, slow pro- 
gram to free our children from the 
certainties of our culture so that 
they may, in fact, develop to levels 
of maturity impossible for us. That 
is not easy.’’ 

Robert C. Cook, Editor 
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